fought together. Yet when Dreiser died late in 1945, Mencken wrote his 
widow a generous appraisal of the nation’s most controversial novelist 
who, he said, “‘came into the world with an incurable antipathy to the 
mot juste’ but was nevertheless “a great artist ... no other American of 
his generation left so wide and handsome a mark upon the national 
letters.” (Mencken statement to Helen Dreiser, undated, 1946, UP.) 


-o0Oo- 
DAYS OF GRACE 
by Sara Mayfield” 


During the winter of 1924, when Goucher College still sprawled 
along Charles Street, every Friday afternoon at three o’clock a Yellow 
Cab ground to a stop in front of Gimle Hall and a stocky, square- 
rigged man, who looked like a well-fed college professor in his high 
collar and tightly-buttoned blue suit, bounded out of it. His brisk move- 
ments belied his forty-odd years as he waved to the driver to hold his 
flag and hurried up the white stone steps to ring the bell of the dormi- 
tory. 


From a window on the second floor, I was always watching for his 
arrival; so were a quorum of my fellow students. Each week the same 
gentleman came to pick me up in a taxi. That in itself would have caused 
a furor in a girls’ dormitory. To add a fillip to the regular Friday per- 
formance, it was not Ildng before he was recognized as H. L. Mencken, 
the Bad Boy of Baltimore, who had just stirred up the animals, the 
booboisie, and even the intelligentsia, with his new magazine. 


One bleak day, just after the American Mercury first appeared on the 
stands, Mr. Mencken arrived promptly on the stroke ot three. With a 
Victorian courtliness that was surprising. particularly from the literary 
lion of the moment toward a teen-ager, rs from the Sahara of the 
Bozarts, he bowed me into the waiting taxi. Piled on the floor of the cab 
were bundles of newspapers, baskets of fruit, and bottles of wine. Step- 
ping over them, he seated himself beside me and we were off. He pulled 
one of the stogies he called “Uncle Willies” from his pocket but refused 
to light it although I assured him that I liked to smell the smoke from 
fine Havana leaf. Rolling his unlit cigar from one corner of his mouth to 
the other, he kept up a running fire of comment on everything we 
passed as the taxi slipped, skidded, caromed over the ice-covered road 


"Currently working on a Mencken biography; foreign correspondent for the 
Paris Herald, /926; play reader and casting director for Marc Connelly, 
1931-32, and for John Golden, 1939; director Rockland County Theatre, 1932. 
During the war years, the daughter of the late Judge James Jefferson Mayfield 
served in Military Intelligence. Since 1948 she has done research in contem- 
porary literature. 
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to Catonsville. His round blue eyes missed nothing; his observations on 
the things he pointed out with a wave of his cigar were shrewd and 
humorous. Yet, at times, he must have been laughing as one whistles in 
the dark and thinking of a quatrain he had written in his youth: 


“Ah, love what lane so winding; 
Ahk, love what road so long, 

That down its path you come not 
With your laughter and your song.” 


The year before Mr. Mencken had awarded me the prize in a short 
story contest. He had invited my instructor, Harry T. Baker, and me to 
supper at the Schellhase. As I had to have a chaperone, I had asked Sara 
Haardt, who had taught me in Montgomery, Alabama, before her ap- 
pointment to the English faculty at Goucher, to serve as duenna. That 
night, as Mr. Mencken rose to speak in Goucher Hall, his eyes skimmed 
the audience and rested on Sara Haardt. 


At twenty-five, she was a strikingly beautiful woman — tall, willowy, 
with a fine head and slender, sensitive hands. Her hair was light brown, 
curly, and crinkled into golden lights; her eyes were very large and of a 
soft, deeper brown. Her features were regular and rounded; her skin, 
like the petal of a white japonica; her lips, deep red, firm and full. 
Gentle in manner. charming, intelligent, and witty, she laughed easily 
and talked well. Yet, she was even more accomplished as a listener than 
as a conversationalist. Well-versed in the Contederate art of romantic 
comedy, she was skilled in the soft compliment, subtle, illusive, adroit 
with her beaux. 


Whether he knew it then or not, H. L. Mencken, professional 
misogynist and unreconstructed bachelor, had met his match. He hes- 
itated as he looked at Sara Haardt, stuck the notes he’d intended to use 
for his talk back in his pocket, and spoke on “How to Catch a Husband.” 


Catching Sara was a more difficult problem and one it took seven 
years to solve. For one thing, Mencken labored under the handicap of 
having written /z Defense of Women and advocated a dollar a day tax on 
bachelors in that it was worth the price to be free. Sara’s views on men 
and matrimony had been less widely publicized but she held with 
Frances Newman that there was a certain elegance in celibacy and in- 
tended to do a novel about an old maid. Then, Sara’s health failed 
not long after she and Henry met. Their courtship was further hindered 
by a strange circumstance. Some years before, there had been an effort 
to pass a preposterous law in Maryland by which any man found alone 
in the room with a woman, however innocent the meeting, was subject 
to arrest. Mencken had gone after its advocates, as he went after all 
Comstocks, drys, and bluenoses with barbed pike and verbal poleax. 
Now, he realized the only way to avoid any possible embarrassment was 
for 47m to have a chaperone, and I was elected. 
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The evening at the Schellhase was followed by a succession of 
lunches at Marconi‘s; dinners at the old Rennert, with terrapin, 
chicken 2 la Maryland, and Moselle from the Mencken cellars; parties 
at the Algonquin in New York, with cocktails and celebrities. Mencken 
was a man of many facets and many friends. He invited us to meet 
Theodore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, Ellen Glasgow, Emily Clark, 
Sherwood Anderson, Willa Cather, Ernest and Madeleine Boyd, Alfred 
and Blanche Knopf, Carl and Fania Marinoff, Jim and Marna Tully, 
Kathryn and Gerald Johnson, Grace and Sinclair Lewis, Joseph and 
Dorothy Hergesheimer. No chaperone ever had such delightful and 
diverting duties. 


However, as I was to be married very soon, I suggested that the 
solution of the chaperonage problem for Sara and Henry would be to 
do likewise. Henry declared that it would be an admirable idea and a 
delightful measure but added that he’d been informed that Sara was in 
love with a rich Babbitt in Birmingham. The rich Babbitt he referred 
to was to be best man in my wedding but he lived in Montgomery; 
so I hotly denied the story of a rival in Birmingham. All Sara’s Alabama 
suitors, I assured him, were ancient history now and as far as I knew the 
only obstacle to their marriage was Sara’s health. 


When I came back to Baltimore after Christmas vacation in 1923, I 
found an urgent message to call Mr. Mencken. He answered the tele- 
phone himself. ““What’s the matter with Miss Haardt?” he demanded. 
“She was to go to lunch with us tomorrow but I had a note saying she 
was ill. Will you run see what fetched her and call me back at once?” 


An hour later, I reported to him that I had found Sara in bed with 
high fever and a racking cough. As there was a flu epidemic raging, it 
was impossible to get a doctor. On January 6, 1924, I wrote to a mutual 
friend of Sara’s and mine, a physician in Montgomery: 


Sara Haardt has been sick the entire vacation .... She got 
up and went out several times and has contracted acute bron- 
chitis which is bordering on pneumonia. ... The hospital was 
so crowded she couldn’t get a room. I feed her on eggs, milk, 
eggnog, broth, and gruels, put mustard plasters on her chest, 
and, at night, antiphlogistine. Have given her quinine to break 
up the fever and cough syrup and keep her covered up with 
lots of fresh air in the room. Isn’ t that the right treatment? 


For all the intensive therapy, the bronchitis became pleurisy and the 
pleurisy became tuberculosis. After consulting with Ola E. Winslow and 
Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Sara’s closest friends, who were then on the 
Goucher faculty, we decided to take Sara to a sanitarium near Catons- 
ville, some eighteen miles from Baltimore. 


Preoccupied as Mencken was with physiology, medicine, and illness, 
once Sara became a valetudinarian, she was more than ever the object 
of his constant interest and solicitude. Rain or shine, snow or sleet, 
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every Friday afternoon we drove out in a taxi to see her. On our arrival 
at the sanitarium, the nurses and doctors crowded into Sara’s room to 
hear the show that H. L. put on for her benefit. He slicked down his 
cowlicks, ran his finger around his collar, and whipped a pious tract 
from his pocket. With solemn face and awed voice, he read accounts of 
the antics of Holy Rollers and promises of evangelists of the golden 
streets and pearly gates awaiting the faithful. Again, he would lecture 
the assembled staff in grave, pontifical tones on the virtues of his 
Maryland madstones and the latest theories of medicine a la Mencken. 
Next, from a magazine he pretended to read imaginary reviews of his 
books by Stuart P. Sherman and Burton Rascoe, which he interpolated 
with wry comments, quips, and pasquinades. 


His humor, his thoughtfulness, and his tenderness did more for Sara 
than anything in the materia medica. She listened to him with a light 
in her eyes and the rapt attention reserved for favored suitors. It was 
not long before she was calling “The Old Ironmaster,’ as H.L. had 
nicknamed himself, “The Palm of Learning” and prefacing her direc- 
tives to me with “The Commander of the Faithful insists upon it.” Long 
afterwards, when Mencken was at work on a projected book, “‘Advice to 
Young Men,” I asked him what quality men esteem most in women. 
“Common politeness,” he replied, “and by common politeness, of 
course they mean the highest conceivable degree of deference.” Sara 
had that figured out in the beginning; and, when The Commander of 
the Faithful insisted upon a thing, as far as she and I were concerned, 
that was the way it had to be. 


At his instance, she took up her writing again to pass the time away 
in the sanitarium. While she was there, under his encouragement, she 
wrote and sold several short stories, did an article, “Alabama,” for the 
American Mercury, and began a novel, The Making of a Lady, which 
Doubleday Doran published in 1930, six months before she and Henry 
were married. “Thus,” Mencken reported, “in one year she gets 
launched as an author and married the handsomest man east of Needles, 
California.” 


Marriage was for them what Mencken termed a “beautiful adven- 
ture.” A year before their wedding, when Sara was forced to undergo 
drastic surgery to arrest the tubercular infection, the doctors told Henry 
that she could not live more than a year or two. With Mencken’s, un- 
ceasing care and skilful nursing, she lived for almost five years after 
their marriage. So their days of grace were, as Henry told me afterwards, 
longer and happier than he had any right to expect. 


-o0Oo- 


HLM’s description of Andrew Jackson as the archtype of the new 
American is the only place HLM is referred to in Lincoln Barnett’s 
Treasure of Our Tongue (New York, Knopf, 1964, p.187), even though 
the book contains a section on the American vernacular. The American 


Language appears only as a bibliographic listing (p. 300). 


